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THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS* 


HE following was prepared in response to an invitation to 
present for purposes of discussion a doctrine which I had 
already published elsewhere.2 My excuse for printing what is in 
some degree a repetition is partly the hope that the condensation of 
the argument will serve to make the point clearer, and partly the 
belief that a different mode of approach will throw a stronger light 
upon what I conceive to be the broader issue, namely, the meaning 
of consciousness. «4 


My subject is the social implications of consciousness. First, 
then, I must state what I mean in general by consciousness. Accord- 
ing to my view consciousness is a process of forming an idea of an 
object. This means that consciousness is not a series of mental 
states, or a series of impressions; nor is consciousness to be measured 
by the degree of agitation or excitement. An impression may 
doubtless be a fact of consciousness, but so far as it is mere impres- 
sion it stands for a minimum of consciousness. Suppose (a drastic 
illustration) that some one should here and now strike you in the 
face. The shock would be overwhelming, the impression astounding, 
but only as you ‘‘collected your senses’’ and formed an idea of what 
had happened to you could you be said to be really conscious. 
Again, suppose that, with the sentimental lover of music, you 
‘‘abandon yourself to the impression.’’ This will mean probably 
that the music stimulates a delightful revery in which the composi- 
tion in question is largely forgotten. You must attend to the com- 
position and form some idea of its structure if you are even to be 
aware of what is being played. But the same is true of the merest 
sense-perception. I have an impression of something on the table 

' before me. Only as I definitely analyze my impression into, and 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, 
March, 1913. 


2¢¢Tndividualism.’’ New York, 1911. 
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thus form an idea of, say, this bunch of keys, am I conscious of that 
something. In my own experience I find that, even in such simple 
eases, the analysis and formulation of what is commonly supposed 
to be simply ‘‘given’’ often covers an appreciable period of time. 

This means that consciousness is identified with ‘‘apperception,”’ 
or, in James’s figure, with the focus rather than with the fringe; 
but not that the fringe is excluded. Consciousness, as I under- 
stand it, is a matter of degree, and the degree of consciousness is 
measured by the degree of clearness or distinctness. This means, 
again, if you please, that my conception of consciousness is ‘‘intel- 
lectualistic’’; but not abstractly intellectualistic. As against the 
critical connoisseur, the romantic lover of music takes comfort in the 
assumption that, if his own ideas are vague, at least he has a superior 
appreciation of any given composition in its concrete totality, and 
thus a superior appreciation of its beauty, or value. But to form an 
idea of an object is not to substitute an abstraction for the object— 
a scheme of the sonata-form for the first movement of Beethoven’s 
‘*Eroica,’’ a bunch of keys for this bunch of keys, a ‘‘fellow crea- 
ture’’ for your friend John. Abstraction is indeed a part of an- 
alysis, but its sole purpose is to enable you to grasp your object as a 
concrete unity of distinct aspects; and on the other hand, it is only 
so far as you perform this operation that you can be said to appre- 
ciate either the unity and beauty of a musical composition or the 
individuality of a friend. 

Now for a definition of social consciousness. For this purpose 
I will ask you to place side by side three typical situations. The 
first is the mechanical situation, as illustrated in the relation of 
parts in a typewriter. These parts work together according to 
mechanical laws. But their working together is not a social‘ process 
—for the reason that it is not a conscious working together. The 
second is the market-situation, as illustrated, say, by the stock- 
market. This situation, merely because it represents an aggregation 
of human beings, is very often described as a ‘‘social situation.’ 
But so far as the market is merely a play of economic forces, the 
situation here does not differ from that of the typewriter; merely 
as such, the economic laws work themselves out as independently 
of personal intention as the mechanical laws.. And so far as the 
relation of men is a matter purely of economic law, the situation 
is not a conscious situation. As a matter of fact the relation of 
men in any large market is not a very conscious relation. What 
each buyer or seller finds before him is chiefly an opaque and obscure 
fact which he calls ‘‘the market.’’ To be sure, he is in contact with 
men; but he does not for a moment suppose that the demands with 
which he has to deal originate with those men. Where they originate 
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he does not definitely know. Men can ‘‘estimate’’ the market, as 
we say, but it is difficult to know it. And so the consciousness of 
the situation is at the stage, relatively speaking, of mere impression. 
Suppose, however, that some participant should undertake to analyze 
the market and form an idea of it. This would at once bring him 
to ‘‘the men behind the market.’’ And here, whether the men 
turned out to be a small group of speculators or a much larger group 
of legitimate investors, he would find himself in the presence of so 
many personal demands, each representing, more or less clearly or 
vaguely, a personal scheme of life, with which he would then, merely 
by his analysis of the market, be brought into a more or less per- 
sonal relation. Now, it is evident that, in most cases, the personal 
demands represented in the market are so vastly numerous and so 
complex in their differences and possible relations that a really clear 
analysis of the concrete market-situation is beyond the capacity of 
any human mind. It is just for this reason that the economist is 
obliged to deal with an abstract economic man governed by abstract 
economic laws. For a better view of the case where men are con- 
sciously related we turn, then, to a third situation, which is that of 
‘‘the social circle,’’ properly so called, or the family. For a better 
view, I say; for it would be false to suppose that no trace of the 
quality of the social circle is to be found among men in the market. 
In the social circle, however, or in the family, the several parties to 
the relation not only work together, like the parts of a typewriter, 
but know that they work together, each with a distinct idea of the 
other. Here, then, we have a clearly social situation and a socially 
clear consciousness. 

These contrasts will, I hope, explain what I mean by social con- 
sciousness. To be conscious, I have said, is to form an idea of 
an object. Social consciousness, I should hold, then, is fully defined 
by the addition of the word ‘‘mutual.’’ And I beg you to note all 
the implications of ‘‘mutual.’? When consciousness is mutual, then 
A forms an idea of B and B forms an idea of A. But this is not all. 
B knows that A knows B, A knows that B knows A; further, B 
knows that A knows that he, B, knows A; and so on. In a word, 
mutual consciousness is, just as such, a process of communication, 
the mere logical development of which implies an infinite complexity 
of intimacy. And this is still not all; for what is perhaps chiefly to 
be noted is the personal and qualitative change which takes place in 
both A and B with every fresh advance towards intimacy. 

* Yet the abstraction would be worthless if it did not respond fairly to some 
department of concrete fact. As a matter of fact, men do as a rule transform 


themselves into economic men when they leave the home for the office. This is 
the meaning of ‘‘ business is business.’’ 
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Again, I have pointed out that consciousness is of a higher degree 
in proportion as it is clear or distinct. And thus is social conscious- 
ness greater in proportion as it is intimately personal. In other 
words, a mutual consciousness between A and B can be nothing but 
a consciousness of personal relation. It is for this reason that I 
have introduced the contrast between the social relation and the 
relatively unconscious, relatively impersonal, and likewise relatively 
distant, economic relation ;* and the contrast of both with the still 
more distant relation of the parts of a typewriter—or of twelve 
persons in the same trolley-car; for it is commonly forgotten that 
merely to be in the same neighborhood does not constitute a social 
relation. 

Accordingly, I should hold that the social relation is constituted 
by the fact of consciousness and by that alone. Assume that the 
tongs and the poker become mutually conscious, or the type-bars 
and carriage of my typewriter; you would then have a social con- 
sciousness. The difficulty lies only in the initial assumption. In the 
case of men, mutual knowledge is almost necessitated by such facts 
as the nervous system, the vocal and sense-organs, and the sex struc- 
ture. This is what Aristotle means by saying that man is a political 
animal. But, in the end, it is not the correlation of structure, say, 
between male and female or between your voice and my ears, which 
makes man a political animal, but our consciousness of this correla- 
tion; for that matter, it would be difficult to say what ‘‘correlation”’ 
would mean in the absence of consciousness of correlation. Assuming 
the possibility of consciousness, any two objects might form a polit- 
ical relation. And in point of fact we do form political relations 
with our domestic animals. 

Hence, for the formation of a social relation it is not sufficient 
that there be a consciousness of kind, as Giddings puts it, or, in the 
words of Tarde, a relation of similarity or of imitation. Conscious- 
ness of kind can not bind except as it implies a mutual understand- 
ing and a social contract. As master of a ship (to repeat an illus- 
tration) I shall undertake the rescue of a fisherman who has been 
carried out to sea, though I shall refuse to take a polar bear from 
the floating ice—not because the fisherman, like myself, has two legs 
instead of four, but because I know how he will behave when he 
comes aboard. Similarity binds nothing. When I cultivate the 
acquaintance of my fellow man rather than of some inanimate 
object, it is not because he is like me, but because he can respond 
tome. Nothing but a madness for joining could induce us to form 
a national association of those who wear a number eight shoe; and 


*As suggested in the course of the discussion, the economic man forms a 
middle term between a person and a thing. 
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even our philosophical association is less the expression of a common 
interest than of a mutual interest. All that makes such an associa- 
tion worth while is the exchange of ideas; the common interest 
simply brings those together who will have something to exchange. 
And if similarity can not bind, neither can imitation. In reading 
this imitation sociology I am reminded constantly of the social situa- 
tion in a paper bag where chocolate creams and cream mints lie 
together on a warm day. I do not deny that the resulting ‘‘imita- 
tion’’ is characteristic of a large part of human life. What I deny 
is that it is characteristic of our conscious life. The imitationists 
habitually fail to distinguish between blindly following another and 
consciously following him. A man who buys a motor car only 
because everybody else has one can not be said to know very clearly 
what he is doing—certainly no one would offer this as a reason for 
his purchase.’ So far, the relation of the imitator and the imitated 
hardly differs from that of the mints and chocolates in the bag. 
But, if, after a critical examination of my neighbor’s hot-water 
heating apparatus, I conclude that this is just what I need for 
myself, then my action is not imitation, but the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment; and in comparing notes with my neighbor and 
recognizing the worth of his example I form a truly social relation. 

So much for the definition of social consciousness. Now for its 
ethical implications. Of consciousness as such I have said that it 
is a matter of forming an idea of an object. I wish now to add 
that it is a matter of forming your own idea. Let the object be 
Bach’s ‘‘Fantasy and Fugue in G minor.’’ For purposes of illus- 
tration I will say that I have formed my own idea of this object, 
altogether privately, and without taking counsel with musical criti- 
cism. Now it may be that musical criticism would tell me that I 
am wholly wrong. I shall then study the composition again to learn 
where I am wrong; and if I then see that the composition refuses to 
respond to my idea I shall reconstruct my idea, or perhaps try 
another idea, still my own. But the point of the matter is that Bach 
himself could not absolutely dictate to me how the composition is to 
be interpreted; for, granting that Bach has successfully embodied 
his meaning in the structure of the composition, still the question 
for me is how I shall take it. And I shall, and can, take it only in 

°This does not mean that one may not have a good reason for conforming 
to social conventions. For example, a man who thinks that a dress coat is both 


ugly and silly may very reasonably adopt the custom, on the ground that, in view 
of the more serious claims upon his attention, the issue is not worth the trouble 


. and inconvenience of a contest. But to adopt the custom upon this ground, or 


upon any ground, is a very different thing from merely doing what others do. 
*To invent a crucial case—the most strikingly expressive bit of music that 
I know is a movement entitled ‘‘Badinerie’’ in a suite by Bach. Suppose that, 
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some form that appeals to me. This, I should hold, is implied in the 
simple fact of being conscious. As I have pointed out, to be even 
aware of what is objectively ‘‘there’’ when the composition is being 
played, I must form an idea of it, that is, make an analysis of its 
structure. But an idea is not an abstract ‘‘entity,’’ to be sent by 
parcel post, wrapped in a formula of symbolic logic, but an act of 
personal intelligence. To form an idea of an object is thus to make 
the object intelligible—to me. But nothing is intelligible to me 
which does not address itself to my personal point of view and come 
to terms with my own evaluations and appreciations. Even the 
first law of motion would be unintelligible if I could not personally 
appreciate the reasonableness of not setting out upon a journey, or 
of not terminating a journey already begun, unless there were an 
object in doing so. In one word, that which I am to know must be 
‘‘ecommunicated’’ to me, and nothing will be communicated to which 
I do not respond. 

On the other hand, nothing will be communicated if the object 
fails to respond to me. And thus I should say that all consciousness 
is in some degree, remote as you please, a social process—not in the 
sense in which nature and science are matters of convention between 
man and man, but in the truer sense, as I conceive it, in which knowl- 
edge of nature is a matter of coming to terms with nature just as 
knowledge of man is a matter of coming to terms with your fellow- 
man. I regret that time will not permit me to develop the analogy; 
but there is one point to be noted here which is of central importance. 
If you will study the interactions between the scientist and his facts, 
I think you will find it difficult to say where the process of estab- 
lishing a law differs from that of concluding a bargain. Does the 
scientist’s hypothesis determine the facts? Or do the facts deter- 
mine the hypothesis? What we seem to find is that neither is 
authoritative over the other, and that, while at each step one of the 
two terms responds to the other—hypotheses call out facts and facts 
develop the meaning of hypotheses—each in responding makes a 
further demand upon the other. Yet all the while the scientist and 
his facts do come to terms—and how? This is the important ques- 
tion, and the answer is to be found in the meaning of consciousness. 
If the knower and the object were fixed material quantities, like the 
key and the lock, then it must be a matter of chance whether the key 
will fit the lock, whether the knower can know the object or have 
anything to do with it. But the conscious agent unlocks his world, 
not by being merely a certain form of key which happens to fit the 
world, but by forming his idea of the world. And this means that 


in a spirit of ‘‘badinerie’’ Bach had entitled this movement ‘‘ Marche Funebre’’ 
—should we bow to his authority? 
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the object, or world, is made over in terms of his idea. So far as 
you are conscious of an object—so far as you have the merest impres- 
sion of it, you never take the object just as it is presented. Indeed, 
what an object would be as merely ‘‘presented’’ I can not conceive. 
At any rate, just the fact that you are conscious of an object—this 
fact, without any extraneous additions, means that the object is so 
far reconstructed, or made over, to show its bearing upon your pur- 
poses and how it may be dealt with from your point of view. And 
in this fact, I say, lies the possibility—so far as you are conscious— 
of coming to terms, not merely with an object for which you happen 
to be fitted, but with any object. 

For our main purpose, however, two points are to be emphasized: 
first, that any process of consciousness involves both the assertion of 
yourself and the recognition of an object, or ‘‘other’’; secondly, that 
these features vary in parallel order with the degree of conscious- 
ness. Do TI derive only a vague impression from Bach’s ‘‘Fugue’’? 
Then I am myself vague, at least musically vague. Is my interpre- 
tation of the ‘‘Fugue’’ very definite and clear? Then my grasp of 
the objective reality is equally clear. 

Now, in social consciousness proper, the only difference is that 
here your object, or ‘‘other,’’ is one with whom you are in distinct 
communication. This is indeed a big difference, and the conse- 
quences of the difference are momentous for any theory of human 
relations. But, according to my view, it is in no sense a difference 
in kind.?’ The pilot of an approaching steamboat whistles to me 
twice to say that he will turn to port and wishes me to do the same. 
Nature piles up a heavy sea to suggest that I would better not go 
out to-day. As a matter of logic, the only difference is that, if I 
wish to propose a better arrangement, I can more easily and quickly 
come to terms with the pilot than with nature. But in both cases I 
propose to look at the matter from the standpoint of my own in- 
terests; yet in both cases I shall be obliged to consider the object. 

We have now to note briefly the implications of this analysis for 
moral obligation. First, then, the aspect of self-interest, or self- 
assertion. In the matter of becoming conscious of Bach’s ‘‘Fugue,”’ 
I have just pointed out that, while it is all to my interest to listen 
carefully to the succession of notes and to consult every intelligent 

*To appreciate the gradational character of the difference, we should recall 
the position of the economic man as the middle term between the person and the 
thing; or the man whom you know merely as a unit in a table of statistics, or 
as a unit of population. To you such a unit is not much more human than any 
other unit. And if the intimacy of your communication with your friend is 
significant for the character of the relation, no less significant must be the lack 


of communication between the members of large groups for any statement of 
the situation in society as a whole. 
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musical opinion, yet in the end, as a self-conscious agent, I can 
accept no interpretation which does not express the meaning of the 
composition for me. Just so, in the matter of moral obligation, for 
me as a self-conscious agent the final question is not what satisfies 
you, or what satisfies nature, or society, or what satisfies God, but 
what satisfies me. I can think of no better illustration here than 
that afforded by the sex-instinct. For at no point in our lives is the 
contrast so clear between the apparent intentions of nature—between 
the impulses as ‘‘ presented’’—and the point of view of those directly 
concerned. Nature makes the sex-instinct imperious so as to furnish 
abundant material for the misery of natural selection; and from the 
standpoint of nature, not only the sex-function, but even the sex- 
consciousness, is only a means to an end. Yet nothing is clearer 
than the fact that, just so far as men become self-conscious with 
regard to the sex-relation, their first consideration is, not what it 
means for nature, but what it means for themselves; and for each 
the question is, not what it means for society, but what it means for 
me. And on the other hand, eugenics to the contrary, nothing is a 
clearer mark of culture and of refined humanity than the extent to 
which the sex-relation is regarded as personal and sacred. So of the 
parental relation. Not long ago I heard a parent sincerely con- 
gratulated upon contributing several fine children to the uses of 
society. Yet, merely for the benefit of society, which of us would 
undertake the care and education of even one child? In terms of 
taxation, which of us would not regard it as an intolerable burden ? 
And on the other hand which of us proposes to admit this point of 
view with regard to his own child? Yet for none of us is it a matter 
of small consequence that our children become useful members of 
society. The point is that, granting the interest of society or of 
nature in the child, for the parent who is conscious of the parental 
relation—and this applies almost exclusively to the human parent— 
the child is first of all his own. 

We come, then, to the second aspect of the social relation, the 
recognition of the ‘‘other.’’ In a recent work on social psychology 
the writer, in the text, condemns the conception of ‘‘the isolated 
individual’’ and in a footnote cites me as a horrible example. But 
I have not once suggested an isolated individual; nor, I may add, 
a denatured individual. What I stand for is an independent indi- 
vidual; and how an individual can win independence in an empty 
world I can not conceive. But an individual can win independence 
in a world of which he is conscious; and a greater independence in 
a world which contains other conscious beings who also seek inde- 
pendence. Consciousness, as I have pointed out, is a matter of 
making things over. If this were not the case it would make no 
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difference that the pilot of the approaching steamboat signals his 
intentions; neither he nor I could do aught but ‘‘recognize the 
facts.’’ If consciousness were not a matter of making things over, 
all society would present an irremediable conflict of interests. 
Society would then be a harbor full of steamboats where the signals 
made no difference. But then it is hard to see how any individual 
could be interested in learning the other’s purposes or why he should 
even care to define his own. But if consciousness does indeed con- 
sist in making things over, then, in the mere consciousness of your 
relation to your fellow—in the mere perception of the possibilities of 
mutual service and advantage—you have both the power to realize 
your own freedom and the obligation to respect the freedom of your 
neighbor. In a word, the very consciousness which creates any 
obligation creates also the power, and thus the obligation, of realizing 
individual ends. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our steamboat illustration con- 
tains all the elements of social obligation. At the same time it must 
be remembered that for purposes of clearness we are dealing with a 
social relation of a very elementary, and thus of a very distant, kind. 
Henee, if you object that the illustration makes the social relation a 
very cold-blooded affair—utilitarian, unsympathetic, and unmoral— 
I shall point out that at this stage the social relation is in fact, rela- 
tively speaking, of this character (like the economic relation), just 
because the mutual knowledge covers so few points. Conceive, how- 
ever, that the other person is your wife, your son, your best friend, 
in relation to whom you guide, not only your boat, but a large part 
of your life; then you may see that, though the logic of social and 
moral obligation remains the same, yet in the very intimacy and 
comprehensiveness of the adjustment you have all that is implied in 
a true sympathy and a compelling loyalty. This I take to be the 
meaning of social unity. <A social unity is not the unity of the mints 
and the chocolates in the bag, nor the unity of the pigs in the barn- 
yard, huddled together on a cold day, but a unity appropriate to 
the nature of conscious and intelligent persons. And for conscious 
persons there can be no truer or higher form of unity than the unity 
of a perfect understanding. 

Such, then, is the meaning, as I conceive it, of social conscious- 
ness. Social consciousness is the mutual consciousness of individual 
persons; social obligation is a personal obligation created by the 
consciousness of personal relation; arid both are greater or less in 
degree according as the mutual consciousness is distinct. Hence, no 
obligation is implied in a community of biological species; and little 
is implied in a merely vague, impersonal, and impressionistic ‘‘com- 
mon good.’’ For obligation is not common, but mutual; and it is 
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binding so far as it is distinct. Yet I would not say that there is 
any man within your ken towards whom your obligation is nil. 
What I mean is that no creature is your brother just because he is 
one of the human race. He is your brother, or your cousin, first, 
second, or third, as the case may be, just so far as mutual understand- 
ing may be regarded as an actual, or a reasonably attainable, fact. 


WARNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





THE SOCIAL SELF" 


ECOGNIZING that the self can not appear in consciousness as 
an ‘‘I,’’ that it is always an object, 7. e., a ‘‘me,’’ I wish to 
suggest an answer to the question, What is involved in the self being 
an object? The first answer may be that an object involves a sub- 
ject. Stated in other words, that a ‘‘me’’ is inconceivable without 
an ‘‘T.’’ And to this reply must be made that such an ‘‘I’’ is a pre- 
supposition, but never a presentation of conscious experience, for the 
moment it is presented it has passed into the objective case, pre- 
suming, if you like, an ‘‘I’’ that observes—but an ‘‘I’’ that can dis- 
close himself only by ceasing to be the subject for whom the object 
‘“‘me’’ exists. It is, of course, not the Hegelism of a self that becomes 
another to himself in which I am interested, but the nature of the 
self as revealed by introspection and subject to our factual analysis. 
This analysis does reveal, then, in a memory process an attitude of 
observing oneself in which both the observer and the observed ap- 
pear. To be concrete, one remembers asking himself how he could 
undertake to do this, that, or the other, chiding himself for his short- 
comings or pluming himself upon his achievements. Thus, in the 
redintegrated self of the moment passed, one finds both a subject 
and an object, but it is a subject that is now an object of observation, 
and has the same nature as the object self whom we present as in 
intercourse with those about us. In quite the same fashion we re- 
member the questions, admonitions, and approvals addressed to our 
fellows. But the subject attitude which we instinctively take can be 
presented only as something experienced—as we can be conscious of 
our acts only through the sensory processes set up after the act 
has begun. 
The contents of this presented subject, who thus has become an 
object in being presented, but which still distinguish him as the 
subject of the passed experience from the ‘‘me’’ whom he addressed, 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, 
March, 1913. 
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are those images which initiated the conversation and the motor sen- 
sations which accompany the expression, plus the organic sensations 
and the response of the whole system to the activity initiated. In a 
word, just those contents which go to make up the self which is dis- 
tinguished from the others whom he addresses. The self appearing 
as ‘‘I’’ is the memory image of the self who acted toward himself 
and, is the same self who acts toward other selves. 

On the other hand, the stuff that goes to make up the ‘‘me”’ 
whom the ‘‘I’’ addresses and whom he observes, is the experience 
which is induced by this action of the ‘‘I.’’ If the ‘‘I’’ speaks, the 
‘‘me’’ hears. If the ‘‘I’’ strikes, the ‘‘me’’ feels the blow. Here 
again the ‘‘me’’ consciousness is of the same character as that which 
arises from the action of the other upon him. That is, it is only as 
the individual finds himself acting with reference to himself as he 
acts towards others, that he becomes a subject to himself rather than 
an object, and only as he is affected by his own social conduct in the 
manner in which he is affected by that of others, that he becomes an 
object to his own social conduct. 

The differences in our memory presentations of the ‘‘I’’ and the 
me’’ are those of the memory images of the initiated social conduct 
and those of the sensory responses thereto. 

It is needless, in view of the analysis of Baldwin, of Royce and 
of Cooley and many others, to do more than indicate that these re- 
actions arise earlier in our social conduct with others than in intro- 
spective self-consciousness, 2. ¢., that the infant consciously calls the 
attention of others before he calls his own attention by affecting 
himself and that he is consciously affected by others before he is 
conscious of being affected by himself. 

The ‘‘I’’ of introspection is the self which enters into social re- 
lations with other selves. It is not the ‘‘I’’ that is implied in the 
fact that one presents himself as a ‘‘me.’’ And the ‘‘me’’ of intro- 
spection is the same ‘‘me’’ that is the object of the social conduct of 
others. One presents himself as acting toward others—in this pre- 
sentation he is presented in indirect discourse as the subject of the 
action and is still an object,—and the subject of this presentation 
can never appear immediately in conscious experience. It is the 
same self who is presented as observing himself, and he affects him- 
self just in so far and only in so far as he can address himself by the 
means of social stimulation which affect others. The ‘‘me’’ whom 
he addresses is the ‘‘me,’’ therefore, that is similarly affected by the 
social conduct of those about him. 

This statement of the introspective situation, however, seems to 
overlook a more or less constant feature of our consciousness, and 
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that is that running current of awareness of what we do which is 
distinguishable from the consciousness of the field of stimulation, 
whether that field be without or within. It is this ‘‘awareness’’ 
which has led many to assume that it is the nature of the self to be 
conscious both of subject and of object—to be subject of action 
toward an object world and at the same time to be directly conscious 
of this subject as subject,—‘‘Thinking its non-existence along with 
whatever else it thinks.’’ Now, as Professor James pointed out, this 
consciousness is more logically conceived of as sciousness—the thinker 
being an implication rather than a content, while the ‘‘me’’ is but a 
bit of object content within the stream of sciousness. However, this 
logical statement does not do justice to the findings of consciousness. 
Besides the actual stimulations and responses and the memory 
images of these, within which lie perforce the organic sensations and 
responses which make up the ‘‘me,’’ there accompanies a large part 
of our conscious experience, indeed all that we call self-conscious, an 
inner response to what we may be doing, saying, or thinking. At 
the back of our heads we are a large part of the time more or less 
clearly conscious of our own replies to the remarks made to others, 
of innervations which would lead to attitudes and gestures answer- 
ing our gestures and attitudes towards others. 

The observer who accompanies all our self-conscious conduct is 
then not the actual ‘‘I’’ who is responsible for the conduct in propria 
persona—he is rather the response which one makes to his own con- 
duct. The confusion of this response of ours, following upon our 
social stimulations of others with the implied subject of our action, 
is the psychological ground for the assumption that the self can be 
directly conscious of itself as acting and acted upon. The actual 
situation is this: The self acts with reference to others and is im- 
mediately conscious of the objects about it. In memory it also red- 
integrates the self acting as well as the others acted upon. But be- 
sides these contents, the action with reference to the others calls out 
responses in the individual himself—there is then another ‘‘me’’ 
criticizing, approving, and suggesting, and consciously planning, 
i. €., the reflective self. 

It is not to all our conduct toward the objective world that we 
thus respond. Where we are intensely preoccupied with the ob- 
jective world, this accompanying awareness disappears. We have 
to recall the experience to become aware that we have been involved 
as selves, to produce the self-consciousness which is a constituent part 
of a large part of our experience. As I have indicated elsewhere, 
the mechanism for this reply to our own social stimulation of others 
follows as a natural result from the fact that the very sounds, ges- 
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tures, especially vocal gestures, which man makes in addressing 
others, call out or tend to call out responses from himself. He can 
not hear himself speak without assuming in a measure the attitude 
which he would have assumed if he had been addressed in the same 
words by others. 

The self which consciously stands over against other selves thus 
becomes an object, an other to himself, through the very fact that he 
hears himself talk, and replies. The mechanism of introspection is 
therefore given in the social attitude which man necessarily assumes 
toward himself, and the mechanism of thought, in so far as thought ~ 
uses symbols which are used in social intercourse, is but an inner 
conversation. 

Now it is just this combination of the remembered self which acts 
and exists over against other selves with the inner response to his ac- 
tion which is essential to the self-conscious ego—the self in the full 
meaning of the term—although neither phase of self-consciousness, 
in so far as it appears as an object of our experience, is a subject. 

It is also to be noted that this response to the social conduct of 
the self may be in the role of another—we present his arguments in 
imagination and do it with his intonations and gestures and even 
perhaps with his facial expression. In this way we play the réles of 
all our group; indeed, it is only in so far as we do this that they be- 
come part of our social environment—to be aware of another self as 
a self implies that we have played his réle or that of another with 
whose type we identify him for purposes of intercourse. The inner 
response to our reaction to others is therefore as varied as is our so- 
cial environment. Not that we assume the réles of others toward our- 
selves because we are subject to a mere imitative instinct, but because 
in responding to ourselves we are in the nature of the case taking the 
attitude of another than the self that is directly acting, and into this 
reaction there naturally flows the memory images of the responses 
of those about us, the memory images of those responses of others 
which were in answer to like actions. Thus the child can think about 
his conduct as good or bad only as he reacts to his own acts in the re- 
membered words of his parents. Until this process has been de- 
veloped into the abstract process of thought, self-consciousness re- 
mains dramatic, and the self which is a fusion of the remembered 
actor and this accompanying chorus is somewhat loosely organized 
and very clearly social. Later the inner stage changes into the forum 
and workshop of thought. The features and intonations of the 
dramatis persone fade out and the emphasis falls upon the meaning 
of the inner speech, the imagery becomes merely the barely necessary 
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cues. But the mechanism remains social, and at any moment the 
process may become personal. 

It is fair to say that the modern western world has lately done 
much of its thinking in the form of the novel, while earlier the 
drama was a more effective but equally social mechanism of self- 
consciousness. And, in passing, I may refer to that need of filling 
out the bare spokesman of abstract thought, which even the most 
abstruse thinker feels, in seeking his audience. The import of this 
for religious self-consciousness is obvious. 

There is one further implication of this nature of the self to 
which I wish to call attention. It is the manner of its reconstruction. 
I wish especially to refer to it, because the point is of importance in 
the psychology of ethics. 

As a mere organization of habit the self is not self-conscious. It 
is this self which we refer to as character. When, however, an essen- 
tial problem appears, there is some disintegration in this organiza- 
tion, and different tendencies appear in reflective thought as dif- 
ferent voices in conflict with each other. In a sense the old self has 
disintegrated, and out of the moral process a new self arises. The 
specific question I wish to ask is whether the new self appears to- 
gether with the new object or end. There is of course a reciprocal 
relation between the self and its object, the one implies the other 
and the interests and evaluations of the self answer exactly to the 
content and values of the object. On the other hand, the conscious- 
ness of the new object, its values and meaning, seems to come earlier 
to consciousness than the new self that answers to the new object. 

The man who has come to realize a new human value is more 
immediately aware of the new object in his conduct than of himself 
and his manner of reaction to it. This is due to the fact to which 
reference has already been made, that direct attention goes first to 
the object. When the self becomes an object, it appears in memory, 
and the attitude which it implies has already been taken. In fact, to 
distract attention from the object to the self implies just that lack of 
objectivity which we criticize not only in the moral agent, but in the 
scientist. 

Assuming as I do the essentially social character of the ethical 
end, we find in moral reflection a conflict in which certain values find 
a spokesman in the old self or a dominant part of the old self, while 
other values answering to other tendencies and impulses arise in oppo- 
sition and find other spokesmen to present their cases. To leave the 
field to the values represented by the old self is exactly what we term 
selfishness. The justification for the term is found in the habitual 
character of conduct with reference to these values. Attention is not 
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claimed by the object and shifts to the subjective field where the affec- 
tive responses are identified with the old self. The result is that we 
state the other conflicting ends in subjective terms of other selves - 
and the moral problem seems to take on the form of the sacrifice 
either of the self or of the others. 

Where, however, the problem is objectively considered, although 
the conflict is a social one, it should not resolve itself into a struggle 
between selves, but into such a reconstruction of the situation that 
different and enlarged and more adequate personalities may emerge. 
Attention should be centered on the objective social field. 

In the reflective analysis, the old self should enter upon the same 
terms with the selves whose réles are assumed, and the test of the re- . 
construction is found in the fact that all the personal interests are 
adequately recognized in a new social situation. The new self that 
answers to this new situation can appear in consciousness only after 
this new situation has been realized and accepted. The new self can 
not enter into the field as the determining factor because he is con- 
sciously present only after the new end has been formulated and 
accepted. The old self may enter only as an element over against 
the other personal interests involved. If he is the dominant factor 
it must be in defiance of the other selves whose interests are at stake. 
As the old self he is defined by his conflict with the others that assert 
themselves in his reflective analysis. 

Solution is reached by the construction of a new world harmoniz- 
ing the conflicting interests into which enters the new self. 

The process is in its logic identical with the abandonment of the 
old theory with which the scientist has identified himself, his refusal 
to grant this old attitude any further weight than may be given to 
the other conflicting observations and hypotheses. Only when a suc- 
cessful hypothesis, which overcomes the conflicts, has been formu- 
lated and accepted, may the scientist again identify himself with this 
hypothesis as his own, and maintain it contra mundum. He may not 
state the scientific problem and solution in terms of his old person- 
ality. He may name his new hypothesis after himself and realize his 
enlarged scientific personality in its triumph. 

The fundamental difference between the scientific and moral solu- 
tion of a problem lies in the fact that the moral problem deals with 
concrete personal interests, in which the whole self is reconstructed 
in its relation to the other selves whose relations are essential to its 
personality. 

The growth of the self arises out of a partial disintegration,—the 
appearance of the different interests in the forum of reflection, the 
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reconstruction of the social world, and the consequent appearance 
of the new self that answers to the new object. 


GrorGeE H, Meap. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





SOCIETIES 


NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, 
April 28, at Columbia University. From the point of view of at- 
tendance and general interest, the session was one of the most suc- 
cessful held in recent years. Members of the New York Branch 
dined at the Faculty Club between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sions, and attended a smoker at the Faculty Club after the evening 
programme. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Chairman of the New York Branch, Professor Wendell T. 
Bush; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. H. L. Hollingworth. The following 
papers were presented: 


Families of American Men of Science: J. McCKEEN CaTTELL. 


A Comparison of the Records of the Criminal Woman and the Work- 
ing Child-in a Series of Mental Tests:? CLARA JEAN WEIDENSALL. 


The Mentality of Boys in the New York Probationary School— 
Public School 120—as determined by the Binet-Simon Tests: A. 
KE. REJALL. 


The New York City Probationary School, formerly Public School 
120, located on the ‘‘Lower East Side’’ of Manhattan, became in 
1905 a school for the detention and care of incorrigible boys in New 
York City. Boys attending this school constitute as a class a rough, 
rebellious, uncontrollable group, and are sent to the school for the 
following reasons given in order of their frequency: truancy, insub- 
ordination, theft, immorality, and violation of the Child Labor Law. 

During the period October, 1912, to April, 1913, 103 of the 120 
boys which the school normally accommodates were tested by the 
1911 Revised Binet-Simon Seale, with the following results: 10 per 

1This paper was a partial report of an extended investigation which is to 


be presented in full in forthcoming numbers of Science. 
* Abstract not furnished. 
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cent. were of normal intelligence, 70 per cent. were from one to four 
years backward, and 20 per cent. were distinctly feeble-minded, be- 
ing from four to six years behind. The average chronological age 
was thirteen years and ten months, and the average age retardation 
per pupil was two and one half years. 

These results reinforce the conclusions of others who have used 
the Binet-Simon Tests on incorrigibles, that mental deficiency is at 
least an accompaniment and possibly a cause of incorrigibility. 


Some Individual Differences in Immediate Memory Span: Gro. F. 
WILLIAMSON. 


The writer experimentally tested 31 males and 69 females—in all, 
100 subjects. ‘‘The ‘memory span’ is the largest amount of any 
given material which can always be correctly reproduced imme- 
diately after one presentation.’’* The writer has hoped to throw 
some light on individual and sex differences in immediate memory 
span. 

The materials used were letters (consonants) and figures of one 
place. The subjects were told what constituted the immediate mem- 
ory span, and informed that the presentations would be of a grad- 
ually expanding series. From time to time, the number of elements 
in any given ‘‘series-presentation’’ was mentioned by the experi- 
menter. To avoid rhythm, letters and figures were pronounced in a 
loud tone of voice, to the beats of a metronome—one a second. The 
subjects listened until the completion of the reading of any one 
series, and then immediately wrote down, in the proper order, what 
they had heard. Another set was then presented. The test began 
with a series of six letters, then one of seven was pronounced, one of 
eight, and finally a series of nine letters. Next another series of six 
letters was read, then one of seven, one of eight, and again one of 
nine. Subjects recorded after each ‘‘set-presentation.’’ Having 
completed the eight sets of letters, the eight series of figures were 
given in exactly the same manner. Credit was given for series cor- 
rectly reproduced in the proper order. Each individual was cred- 
ited with the highest number of letters or figures that he reproduced 
correctly every time that many were given him. This was taken as 
his Immediate Memory Span. 

With increase in series length, passing from six-series to nine- 
series, there is a steady increase in the average number of mistakes 
per individual, and in the average deviation (excepting in the nine- 
series, where the A.D. is less than in the eight-series). This is prac- 
tically the case, when (on a per cent. basis) we consider the sexes 
separately. With series of all lengths, we have an average number 


* Ladd and Woodworth, ‘‘ Physiological Psychology,’’ page 574. 
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of mistakes for letters of 5.72, with an A.D. of 2.24; while for figures 
it is only 3.93, but with a greater A.D. of 2.39. When we here con- 
sider the sexes separately, we have the same greater number of mis- 
takes for letters, and decidedly greater variability for figures. For 
both letters and figures, with series of all lengths, there is a grand 
average number of mistakes of 4.83, with an A.D. of 2.32. From the 
point of view of the sexes, the same relation holds. However, with 
all the series, in both letters and figures, the women make more mis- 
takes than the men (Av., women, 4.96, men, 4.50). But the men are 
more variable than the women (A.D., men, 2.41, women, 2.22). 

The following table gives the facts for the Immediate Memory 
Span. 

IMMEDIATE MEMORY SPAN—100 SUBJECTS 





























’ Letters Figures Grand av. 

Mode 6.0 6.0 6.0 

Av. 5.69 6.47 6.08 

A.D. 0.59 0.92 0.76 

8.D. 0.73 1.09 0.91 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 
On per cent. basis. Mode 5.0 6.0 7.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 

Av. 5.58 5.74 6.76 6.36 6.17 6.05 
A.D. 0.60 0.58 0.89 0.87 | 0.75 0.73 








Using the Pearson Coefficient, the writer correlated the memory 
spans of the 100 subjects for letters and for figures. r—-+ .26 
(only), with a P.E. of .06. For the 31 men alone, r=-+ .31, with 
a P.E. of .10. For the 69 women, r= - .27, with a P.E. of .07. 


The Order of Merit Method and the Method of Paired Comparisons: 
MABEL BARRETT. 


In this experiment, the order of merit method and the method 
of paired comparisons were applied to three series of materials 
involving judgments of varying subjectivity. The three series con- 
sisted of (1) weights, to be judged with respect to their heaviness, 
(2) specimens of handwriting, to be judged with respect to their 
excellence, and (3) propositions of varying validity, to be judged 
with respect to the subject’s degree of belief in the fact stated. 

The results were used as data by which to compare the relative 
efficiency of the two methods with regard to statistical investigation 
of judgment. Seven main problems are suggested, each of which 
involves a basis of comparison between the two methods. 

I. The variability of each specimen in the series from the av- 
erage position accorded to that specimen, and the consequent average 
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variability of the series. In the case of weights, this average varia- 
bility is, by the order of merit method, slightly greater than by the 
paired comparisons method, and in handwriting judgments the exact 
opposite is true. These averages in isolation might indicate that the 
one method is particularly favorable to judgment of weight, the 
other to judgment of handwriting—or the one method to the one 
group of subjects, and the other method to the other group. These 
hypotheses are, however, invalidated by the exceedingly high correla- 
tion between the two methods for any one type of judgment, and by 
a comparison of the variabilities in handwriting and beliefs, where 
the judgments were performed by the same group of subjects. The 
average of these variabilities for the three types of judgment shows a 
difference of only .02 between the two methods. The differences in 
isolated cases may be due to the materials themselves or to the groups 
themselves apart from any consideration of method. They are very 
evidently not due to the methods. 

II. The second problem is the correlation of the average order 
with the objective order of the series, by the two methods. In judg- 
ment of weights this correlation is exactly the same, and in hand- 
writing almost exactly the same for one method as for the other. 
The difference in the latter case is only .003. In the case of beliefs 
there is no objective order. 

III. The correlation between the arrangements of a given series 
by the one method and by the other averages .987 for the three types. 
This indicates that it is unnecessary to employ either one of these 
methods, which for any reason is less to be preferred, if we consider 
them with respect to the general results obtained by both. 

IV. The individuals of the group correlate as well with their 
average in the one method as in the other. The differences between 
the average correlations by the two methods lie in every case within 
the limits of the probable error. . 

V. An individual who stands high in correlation with the group 
arrangement by one method also tends to stand high in that correla- 
tion by the other method. This relation is expressed by the correla- 
tion + .72 in the case of handwriting and beliefs. In the case of 
weights, the relation is a random one, + .01. The individual differ- 
ences in correlation with the average, are, by the paired comparisons 
method, so insignificant as to make the order of correlations subject 
to chance and very unreliable. 

VI. The order of merit method shows a random relation (—.01) 
between an individual’s judgment of handwriting and the same indi- 
vidual’s judgment of beliefs. This result accords with the results 
obtained by other investigations of this sort of problem. In the 
paired comparisons method this correlation is expressed by —.35. 
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This represents the first and only discrepancy between the equal 
efficiency of the two methods in this experiment. 

VII. A comparison of the groups which performed the one 
method first with the groups which performed the other method first 
shows that the method which is employed first does not tend in any 
way to improve the judgments made by the method which follows it 
a month later. 

On the basis of the efficiency of the two methods for statistical 
investigation of judgment we may conclude that the one method is 
in no way to be preferred to the other. From the point of view of 
convenience, labor, and time required, the order of merit method is 
by far the more satisfactory of the two. 


Effect of Size and Frequency on Permanence of Impression: E. K. 
STRONG, JR. 


In an experimental study continued for some five months consid- 
erable information was obtained which throws light upon the state- 
ment that in advertising ‘‘small space in many media is better than 
large space in few media.’’ Two points of interest to the psycholo- 
gist were discussed in the present paper: (1) how does an increase 
in the size of an advertisement (increase of vividness) affect the 
permanency of impression made upon the reader? and (2) how does 
continued repetition of a firm’s advertisements affect this perma- 
nency of impression ? 

When the presentations occurred one month apart and the im- 
pression was tested one month later by the .recognition-test, it was 
found: (1) that the value of space increases approximately as the 
square-root of the increase in area, and not directly with the increase 
in area, and (2) that in this particular case the value of repetition 
inereased exactly as the cube-root of the number of presentations. 


The Effects of Strychnine on Mental and Motor Efficiency: A. T. 
POFFENBERGER, JR. 


The investigation was undertaken to determine the effect of ordi- 
nary medicinal doses of strychnine on mental and motor processes, 
and to provide material for a comparative study of the effects of 
strychnine and caffeine on these processes. 

Two subjects were experimented on for a period of thirty days. 
The test periods were: 9:30 A.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 5:30 P.m.; and for 
one of the subjects, an additional test at 8:30 p.m. The tests used 
were as follows: steadiness test, three-hole test, and tapping test, as 
measures of motor efficiency; and the color-naming test, opposites 
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test, cancellation test, addition test, and multiplication test, as meas- 
ures of mental efficiency. The motor tests are well known and need 
no description. The color-naming, opposites, and cancellation tests 
are described by Woodworth and Wells in their monograph on Asso- 
ciation Tests. The addition test required the addition of 17 to each 
of 50 two-place numbers, and the multiplication test required the 
multiplication of each of 25 two-place numbers by 7. 

The strychnine was given in capsule form, in doses of 1/30 grain 
during the first week and 1/20 grain during the rest of the period. 
Each day at 2:45 a capsule was taken, and whether it was a strych- 
nine capsule or only a sugar capsule, the subjects did not know. 
The schedule was so arranged that in the four weeks about all the 
combinations of doses were obtained which had been used in the caf- 
feine tests with the 16 subjects. At the end of the four-weeks’ 
period, a two-day intensive study was made, in which tests were 
begun at 8:30 A.M. and repeated every half hour, until 8:30 P.M. 
with the exception of two periods for lunch and dinner. In these 
two days the capsule was taken at 1:45 p.m. A daily introspective 
report was required from each subject, in which he recorded his 
physical condition, ete. 

Although the dose was as large as that given in practise, no con- 
sistent physical symptoms were noted, such as disturbances of sleep, 
restlessness, etc., such as were common in the caffeine reports. The 
curves constructed from the daily tests, and those from the combina- 
tion of the whole four weeks for separate test periods, show neither 
an increase in efficiency nor a following period of decreased effi- 
ciency, although relapse after stimulation is given as one of the com- 
mon characteristics of the action of strychnine. The results of the 
two-day intensive study do not differ from the preceding tests. 

There are two possible conclusions to be drawn from the work at 
this stage. First, the two subjects studied may, by chance, not be 
susceptible to the action of strychnine except in very large doses. 
This possibility will be tested by further work with a number of 
subjects. Secondly, since strychnine acts predominantly on the 
lower centers of the central nervous system, those in the cord and 
medulla, the mental processes studied should not be affected. Also, 
the only effect on motor activity would be a delay of the onset of 
fatigue by artificially keeping up the tonus of the muscles, a factor 
which would not enter into the motor tests as aad were conducted. 
The writer inclines to the latter view. 

H. L. Houuineworrs, 


Secretary. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Brief History of Modern Philosophy. Harotp Horroinc. Translated by 
C. F. Sanpers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 324. 


Professor Harold Hoffding belongs to the modern school of “ critical 
monists ” and Professor Sanders says in his introduction “he is thor- 
oughly modern in his antipathy toward metaphysical speculation.” This 
attitude of the author appears in the novel composition of this “ Brief 
History of Modern Philosophy ” and explains the remarkable attempt to 
balance the past by the present. The book has about three hundred pages. 
One hundred pages, or about one third of the book, are devoted to the mis- 
cellaneous philosophies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. At the 
end of the book there is a chronological list of names of modern philos- 
ophers which is five and a half pages long. Two of these pages are taken 
up with nineteenth and twentieth century names. Now such a balance 
almost gives us a history of our times with past philosophy served up as 
an introduction. Of course, if one goes into the mathematics of the mat- 
ter, one must acknowledge that history does include last week, yesterday, 
and even the minute just past; and that the history of philosophy is not 
complete unless it includes everybody. But completeness is not the only 
nor, indeed, the most important end of written history. Perspective, for 
example, is far more important. It is daring for any one—even for so 
profound a scholar as Professor Héffding—to attempt to throw the pres- 
ent into the same scale with the past. It is doubtful if any evaluation of 
present philosophy later than Darwin is worth while. Moreover, to some 
historians the nineteenth century, so far as its philosophy is concerned, 
looks like a kind of vermiform appendix newly attached to history—often 
a nuisance and at any rate of little use. Yet in this book in the same 
coordinate list stand the names of Cohen, Paulsen, James, Bergson, 
Rickert, and Avenarius, with those of the canonized Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. This is preposterous, even from the au- 
thor’s point of view of dislike for metaphysical speculation. Professor 
Hoffding may agree with Bacon that we, and not the early thinkers, are 
the ancients. However, Bacon meant that we are the ancients only so far 
as we embody and transcend antiquity. And who is to decide this? Cer- 
tainly not a modern writer who from the list modestly omits his own 
name, and also that of Professor Josiah Royce, who does not belong to 
the same school. Time alone can decide; it decides sometimes fairly and 
sometimes unfairly; but it nevertheless is the final arbiter. If Professor 
HOffding is a disciple of the “ modern movement,” its disciples have under- 
taken to relieve time of its most important function. In any case this is 
an unfortunate feature in a text-book for students. The American stu- 
dent is sufficiently imbued with the so-called “ modern spirit.” If there is 
one impression more important than all others that an American student 
should receive, it is the historical. Above everything else he should get a 
recognition of perspective. The history of philosophy is one of the most 
important subjects in the curriculum to teach him the value of the his- 
torical. 
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Professor Sander’s translation of Dr. Hoéffding’s “Brief History of 
Modern Philosophy” will find a place in libraries of philosophical stu- 
dents. There is always room for a book that has the deliberate purpose of 
presenting the historical material in a clearer and more inviting form; 
and in this book we have the traditional material in order and compact- 
ness. Dr. Héffding has the genius for compactness. In all his writings 
his orderliness is military. He can not write except in a style that is at 
once condensed and comprehensive. His “Problems of Philosophy,” the 
translation of which was brought about by William James as the best 
possible presentation of critical monism, is a model for conciseness. But 
it is so concise, it is almost unreadable, except to those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its allusions. 

This “ Brief History of Modern Philosophy ” is from the same mint. 
The reader feels that he is in the hands of a master of material. Any 
single philosopher is under the discipline of the expounder. The discus- 
sion sails under bare poles, but is nevertheless in absolute control. The 
naturally crabbed diction of the author, which the translator has done his 
best to overcome, is to some degree obviated by the forcefulness of the ex- 
position. The beginner in the history of philosophy must not expect to be 
invited in this book to the study of past philosophies by the seductions of 
an imaginative historian. Professor Héffding has little historical imagi- 
nation. There is little exposition of philosophical relations, no tracing of 
influences. In Professor Héffding’s larger two-volume edition of the 
“ History of Modern Philosophy,” of which this book is an abridgment, 
he writes at times as if he were to place the historical material upon a 
true historical basis by showing the relation of the history of thought to 
the history of affairs—to politics, economics, literature, etc. But he is 
even there never quite successful. He fails in the essential quality that 
makes Windelband great in his “Geschichte der neueren Philosophie,” 
and which Erdmann shows in such expositions as that of the Encyclope- 
dists. Dr. Héffding’s effort in this direction seems to thwart itself, and 
in this briefer book one finds few traces of it. The book is a reliable guide- 
book. It has just as much and just as little value as any reliable guide- 
book has, in depicting the country through which you are to pass. Here 
are some examples. Dr. Hoffding gives a faithful dissection of the phi- 
losophy of John Locke. Yet after reading it, one would have no concep- 
tion of the magnificent greatness of Locke in Locke’s influence on the 
French Revolution through Voltaire and Montesquieu, and upon early 
politics and thought in the United States. There is also a true exposition 
of the philosophy of Leibnitz, but it does not occur to the author to tell 
the reader that, while Liebnitz is the finisher of the rationalistic philos- 
ophy, he participated in the individualism of the enlightenment, as is 
shown in his “ Correspondence ” with Clarke and Bayle, his “ Theodicy,” 
and his “ New Essays.” Dr. Héffding properly devotes much space to 
Galileo and to Rousseau, but the reader is left to judge for himself why 
he does so. 

In general the usefulness of future text-books in the history of phi- 
losophy will be pedagogical. The general body of philosophical material 
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is pretty well settled, so far as text-book writing is concerned. There are, 
to be sure, philosophies like that of Spinoza which are open to a great 
variety of interpretation; but about every possible interpretation has al- 
ready been made. There are comprehensive philosophies, like that of 
Kant, from which there will be space in a text-book only for a selection. 
There are, too, a great cloud of philosophies which hover on the horizon. 
Sometimes one, sometimes another, of these will seem to the text-book 
writer of sufficient importance to name. Allowing for this variety of in- 
terpretations and selections, the body of historical doctrine and the cal- 
endar of philosophical saints is fixed. Yet the opportunity is now and al- 
ways will be very great for each generation to re-present this historical- 
philosophical material to its students, just as each generation has had to 
re-translate the classics for itself. 


H. E. Cusuman. 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 


Genetic Philosophy of Education. G. E. Partripce. New York: Sturgis 
and Walton. 1912. Pp. 401. 


It is a well-deserved tribute to the importance of the writings of 
President G. Stanley Hall which Dr. Partridge offers by preparing this 
useful compendium of his educational philosophy. Formidable in their 
collective array, and individually in the two works on “ Adolescence ” 
and “ Educational Problems” of 1,400 pages each, formidable also in the 
manner of their presentation and the machinery of argumentative reen- 
forcement through such varied disciplines, the writings stand in need of 
a summary which shall at once be a digest and a reconstruction. In both 
respects the volume is singularly apposite and represents a care and qual- 
ity of effort not commonly expended in altruistic service of this nature. 
The significant issue of the reduction and recomposition—not unlike a 
model of the university campus which reveals the correlation of the sev- 
eral buildings far better than a stroll among them can do—is to provide 
a critical view of the whole. 

The application of the Darwinian concepts to the practical regulation 
of life at once gave to education all the cumulative significance that the 
term environment thus acquired. It likewise provided a clue in the en- 
vironment which nature had provided for the unfoldment of powers 
which by definition education was to direct; it provided an ancestral 
lineage as well as a far-reaching biological import. As the spokesman of 
this view, as a keen and ardent student of its many-sided evidence, as an 
interpreter of its detailed import, President Hall has achieved an undis- 
puted leadership. The sense of the unity of purpose, as well as the con- 
centrated mobilization of forces for the campaign, appear in the survey. 
That the undertaking was and is of large significance, that it represents 
an approach to educational problems that will never recede from the con- 
sciousness of students, has been made clear. Naturally, upon the correct- 
ness of the details, the symmetry of the construction, the pertinence of the 
design, the value from this or that interest of the deductions drawn, and 
the policies favored, there will be a large difference of opinion. 
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The genetic philosophy of education is an outcome of the genetic 
psychology of the educative processes, and that in turn of the correct in- 
terpretation of the genesis of the mental life from the records which biol- 
ogy has preserved. The two aspects of this which are fundamental are 
not quite coordinate. The first is the larger and more largely shared 
view—is indeed an integral part of the genetic conception—that our 
traits and trends, our impulses and modes of behavior, are adaptations to 
older conditions; that many of the desirable and undesirable tendencies 
of present-day human nature are explicable only in terms of an original 
nature; all of which is important for the interpretation and guid- 
ance of practical problems. It is equally conceded that the path of un- 
foldment through which childhood takes us affords an intimate and a 
retrospectively significant view of the evolutionary relations involved. 
But the detailed interpretation of these facts and inferences presents no 
such general agreement. Just how far the original nature of man now 
repeats itself in detailed trends or only in general favorings and sections 
is far from certain. Particularly uncertain is the recapitulation theory 
upon which President Hall stakes so many of his conclusions; this im- 
plies not only that the plot or its general motive is recapitulated, but that 
the scenes and réles repeat themselves and leave deposits of tendencies 
ever to be reckoned with. That this field invites to unsupported analogy 
and may lead to conflicting precept has been made evident; that likewise 
it has led some of the followers of the genetic view to shallow interpre- 
tations and rash hypotheses is a still more serious arraignment. Ques- 
tionable as may be this and allied phases of the genetic construction, and 
real as are the dangers of half-baked theories which it attracts, there 
is no reason to extend the criticism beyond the warrant of its pertinence. 
It is true that a more cautious temper of application and a keener ap- 
preciation of the limitations of biological analogies are desiderata in 
genetic educationalists; it may also be that the versatility of this pro- 
fession is of itself provocative of similar indiscretion. The leaders of the 
movement may take credit for its strength and can not wholly escape 
responsibility for its divagations. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

JOSEPH JASTROW. 


Psychologie der Kunst. Ricnuarp Mi.ver-Fretenrets. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. 1912. 2 Vols., pp. 232 and 220. 


The author divides his treatise into four books which treat respec- 
tively of the psychology of art enjoyment, the psychology of artistic 
production, the work of art and its forms, and the psychology of evalua- 
tion. In the first book he distinguishes certain important types of art 
enjoyment. These are (A) the sensory types, comprising (1) the visual- 
sensory, (2) the auditory-sensory, (3) the motor-sensory; (B) the 
imaginative types, which are (1) motor-imaginative, (2) objective or 
perceptual imaginative, (3) the verbal-imaginative; (C) the theoretical 
or reflective types. The doctrine of Hinfiihlung is not accepted as 
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applicable to esthetic enjoyment in general, but is classified as descrip- 
tive of the motor-sensory type only. Hence the analyses of Lipps and 
of Lee and Thompson are valid only for a limited class of observers. 
The author, however, does not submit any specific introspective reports. 
His final characterization of art enjoyment describes it as a general 
enhancement of our psychical life, a heightening of our whole life-feeling, 
and as a pleasure which carries its worth in itself. 

The second book emphasizes the difference between the esthetic atti- 
tude and the productive, and indicates the essential community between 
the artist and the artisan. The creative impulse is an intoxication and 
ecstasy. Its sudden onset and impersonality are commented on. The 
technical expression is so intimate a part of the artist’s thought that the 
artist seems to think best when the tools of his craft are actually in 
his hand. 

The third book attempts to show a correspondence between the most 
fundamental forms of art and various forms of human functioning. 
Thus rhythm—as many writers have shown—is a favorable and economic 
form for activity in general to take. Consonance in music and rhyme in 
poetry afford a maximal impression with a minimal expenditure of energy. 
The same formula applies to art forms which appeal to the eye. 

The fourth book gives, as the most important principle of esthetic 
evaluation, the principle of extensity. This means that the work of art 
which occasions the greatest sum of value-feelings has the highest worth, 
but “greatest extensity of value” is not the same as the judgment of the 
majority at any one time, for it takes into account the duration of such 
judgments. The conclusion emphasizes the close connection between art 
and life, and dwells on the stimulative power of art. The general stand- 
point of the book has much in common with Guyau, whom, however, the 
author does not seem consciously to follow. 

The work is difficult to judge. It is not a history of esthetics or of 
art-theory, it does not present any well-elaborated or strikingly original 
standpoint, nor can it be accepted as an adequate survey of the present 
status of psychological esthetics. (It is, for example, surprising that in 
a discussion of rhythm there should be no mention of Hurst and McKay, 
Awramoff, Wallin, Miner, Stetson er Macdougall, and that in visual 
esthetics the important experimental work of Witmer, Martin, Puffer, and 
Rowland should be entirely overlooked.) Yet Freienfels’s work is not 
without interest and value. The author’s judgment is at all points mod- 
erate and sane. Perhaps the most timely and readable part is the con- 
cluding chapter on art in its relation to life as a whole. 


Kate Gorpon. 
Los ANGELES, 
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1913. Vingtiéme année (pp. 1-12): M. De Wutr.- An account of the 
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work and programme of the Revue Neo-Scolastique during the last 
twenty years. La demonstration métaphysique du libre arbitre (pp. 13- 
38): P. pe Munnynck.-—In order to prove the existence of free will, we 
must not resort to the testimony of consciousness, as has been done too 
often since Descartes, but to the metaphysical argument. Les caractéres 
de la Philosophie moderne (pp. 39-51): L. pe LantsHEERE. — Modern phi- 
losophy differs from ancient and medieval thought by its independence 
from religion, its lack of respect for authority, its mechanical conception 
of the universe, and the importance it attaches to the problem of knowl- 
edge. Roger Bacon et la composition des trois “Opus” (pp. 52-68); 
P. MANDoNNET.— Contrary to ordinary belief, the “Opus majus” was 
not completed before the “Opus minus et tertius,” but afterwards, in 
1268. The Opus minus and tertius have remained incomplete; but they 
were interrupted in or before the year 1267. L’expérience religieuse 
et la Philosophie de W. James (pp. 69-87): G. Lecranp. —- Interesting, 
suggestive, fraught with just and precious reflections, James’s religious 
conception presents multiple inconsistencies due to the pragmatic spirit 
lying at its foundation. Le mouvement néo-scolastique: M. DE WULF. 
Comptes rendus. W. Mackenzie, Alle fonti della vita: F. Patuoriés. 
L. Habrich, Psychologie pédagogique: F. Fransen. M. Losacco, Razion- 
alismo e misticismo: B. Narpt. B. Varisco, Conosci te stesso: F. Pat- 
HoriES. E. Troilo, J] Positivismo e i diritti dello spirito: F. PatHoriés. 
A. Schmid, Geheimrat Dr. Alois Ritter v. Schmid: A. Peuzer. E. 
Dupreel, Le rapport social: G. Lecranp. Piccola bibliotheca scientifica 
della Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica: J. Van Mout. J. Gredt, Ele- 
menta philosophie aristotelico-thomistice: N. BattHasar. P. L. Rodes, 
De los cuerpos reales al eter hipotético: J. Lemaire. B. Rawitz, Der 
Mensch: J. Van Motte. Sommaire idéologique des ouvrages et des 
revues de philosophie. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. January, 
1913. Des fictions dans la science et dans la vie humaine (pp. 12-33): 
P. Brwe.- A critical analysis of Vaihinger’s “ Die Philosophie des Als 
Ob,” a work written in 1876, and which presents a striking similarity, on 
the one hand, to the pragmatic theory of reality, and, on the other hand, 
to Santayana’s conception of religion. Le cardinal Charles Borromée 
(pp. 34-50): E. Cuoisy.—Charles Borromeo is a beautiful character, a 
great reformer of the church, a statesman, a leader. Similar to Calvin 
in many respects, he lacks his political and theological genius. His 
religion is the Roman religion; it is not the religion of moral conscience 
and of the grace of God which is in Jesus Christ. Charles Secrétan: 

"évolution de sa pensée (pp. 51-62). A. Maurer.— Although generally 
classified as a disciple of Schelling, Secretan is not the man of a system. 
He is in many respects a precursor of Bergson and James, and also the 
creator of a conception of universal life which is perhaps destined to 
become the leading idea of the future. Hxpérience religieuse et psy- 
chologie de la religion (pp. 63-81): E. LomBarp. There is, properly 
speaking, no religious experience. There are, however, emotional experi- 
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ences with regard to which religion plays the part of a super-experience. 
Revue générale. Miscellanées. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM ProFessor HEIDEL 


To THE EpiIToRS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS: 


In my review of Cornford’s “ From Religion to Philosophy,” published 
in this JourNAL (Volume X., page 103), I said (p. 106) that Professor 
John Burnet had in a private communication virtually retracted the state- 
ments regarding divers made in his “ Early Greek Philosophy ” (p. 12 sq.). 


I find that Professor Burnet did not so intend his remarks, and I there- 
fore cheerfully withdraw my comment. At his suggestion I here set down 
the text of the communication to which I alluded. It is dated January 
30, 1910, and refers to my Ilepi Dicews: 

‘I have to thank you for sending me your paper. I think that there is 
probably less difference between us than you seem to suppose. I was con- 
cerned chiefly to call attention to what appeared to me at the time to be 
a generally neglected view of the meaning of the term. You fully admit 
that it has this meaning among others. It is thus a matter of degree. 
For reasons which I can hardly go into now, you seem to me to have in- 
clined the scale too far in one direction, as I very possibly have done in 
another. You may be sure that what you say will be fully and respect- 
fully dealt with the next time an opportunity offers. One thing is abso- 
lutely certain, and that is that you are right in making so much of the 
Hippokratean uses of the word, and that you have done a most valuable 
piece of work in bringing so much material together.’ 

Since the point at issue is whether Professor Burnet intended to re- 
tract his statements in question and I now know that he did not, I re- 
frain from further comment at this time. If he ever discusses vars 
again, as I hope he will, there may be occasion to reopen the debate re- 
garding the meaning. and implications of the term. 

W. A. Hemet. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





